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Vacation Time is Here Again ! ! 


The year, 1940-41, which marked the twentieth year 
of progress of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, is fast drawing to a close, and each of you 
will soon be leaving your school for the summer. It is 
our sincere hope that you will have a most pleasant 
vacation and that your plans will include the Boston 
Convention and the Harvard Conference. 


Contents 
Learning to Live.... 196 
How to Plan a Successful Summer!!! 197 
Convention Program 198 
Elementary Education Serves the Emerging Fu- 
ture—McSwain 201 
The Department Wins Again! !—Pinkston 208 
A Giant Keeps His Height—Hubbard 210 
Lagging Salaries 212 
Administrative and Supervisory Duties of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Small Texas 
Cities—Duke 214 
Safety and Insurance in Pupil Transportation— 
Punke 216 
Pueblo Elementary and Junior High Schools in 
District Twenty Make Changes in Programs— 
RRP rer reer orr re 219 
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COMING 
EVENTS IN 
MINIATURE— 


ROOM 413, STATLER 
HOTEL, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, will be set aside 
during the N.E.A Conven- 
tion, June 29-July 3, for 
elementary principals and 
their friends. Be sure to 
make use of this room. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES’ 
LUNCHEON will be held 
at the Women’s City Club, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
Wednesday, July 2, 12:30 
p.m. All Representatives of 
the Department and Of- 
ficers of principals’ clubs 
and associations are urged 
to be present. 


THE NORTH SHORE 
GROUP of the Massachu- 
setts Elementary Principals 
Association is making 
splendid arrangements for 
the Department breakfast 
on Monday morning, June 
30, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE BANQUET PRO- 
GRAM for the Department 
of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Tuesday, July 1, 
is. being planned by the 
Boston Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Club. 


ONLY THOSE CONFER- 
ENCE MEMBERS who 
register in advance will be 
permitted to enter the dor- 
mitories at Harvard, on 
Friday, July 4. Others will 
have to wait until Satur- 
day, July 5, or perhaps 
even Monday, July 7. Send 
in your reservation at 
once. 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those of the Department. 
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L ea tning To Live 


The job of the elementary school is to help in the developmen 
of the whole personality of the child. It is our responsibility 
to take the child at whatever level of ability and whatever stage 
of development we find him and start from there to assist him to 


become a happy, healthy, useful individual. 
s 


Our schools for many years have been going through a period 
of experimentation. Many times the prescription used has had 


splendid results. But school people all over this country are fast 
turning from this “trial and error” method and are concentrating 


on the thought of learning to live. By adding to the great fund 
of information, skills, and facts in our school curriculum they 
are trying to develop those fine traits of character which elimi- 
nate selfishness, fear, and greed from the mind and soul. They 
are remembering that these young lives are just starting out, 
filled with aspiration and ambition but perforce with doubt as 
they face the world in its present unsettled state. ‘Vherefore, 
besides teaching our youth how to live, how to use leisure time 
and how to play, they are teaching them how to work. Youth 


wants to work, wants to be told what to do and how tto do it. 


Let us keep in mind these few facts, not abstractly as some- 
thing remote, but as something concrete and personal, which 
concern us all. Let us apply common sense to all situations. Let 
us try to instill into the mind and heart of each and every child 
the importance of thinking clearly; acting right because it 1s 
right to do so, and trusting in God. We shall then be “teaching 
him how to live.”—E. G. P. 
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How Te Plan A Successful Summer!!! 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 










































ment Harvard University 

vility July 7-18, 1941 

} Cc vo , c . . . 

tage There’s a lot of good hard planning behind every vacation—place, expense, 


m to § time, recreational activities, and so on, so why not decide to attend the Fifth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Education at Harvard University and then 
your troubles will be over. You can combine business with pleasure and earn two 
semester hours of credit, while you are enjoying good fellowship with other 

principals, receiving that inspiration which will enable you to do an even better 

Tod job in your school work next year, and gaining an education by visiting the 

had many historical spots for which New England is famous. Even the weather will 
be ideal, for you have surely heard the slogan: “‘You don’t like our weather here 

fast f in New England? Just wait a few minutes and it will change!” Those of you 
who have spent a summer in this section of the country know that the weather 
stays neither too hot nor too cold for any length of time. Therefore be sure to 

‘und § bring a light wrap. If it is too hot, you can take it off, but if it is cool you will 


ting 


ther need it. 
’ Who Can Attend—aAny person who is interested in elementary education 
imi- § may register for this two weeks’ course. 


Theme—“ Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child” will be the theme 
hey of this conference. 

Housing Accommodations—All members of the conference will be housed 
in the dormitories of the Harvard Business School, and the classrooms will be 
t as nearby. The cost of room and board for the two weeks will be only $28. 

Tuition—tThe registration fee of $18 will include tuition for the course, a 
copy of the report of the proceedings of the conference which will be available 
ime — later, and the services of a physician in case of illness while in attendance at 
the conference. 
uth Reservations—Application for attendance at this conference should be sent 
with a $5.00 check (made payable to Harvard University) to Miss Eva G. 


out, 


Ore, 








' Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., just as soon as possible, 
for rooms will be assigned in the order in which reservations are received. Those 

ne- conference members who send in their deposits in advance, will be permitted to 
enter the dormitories on Friday afternoon, July 4. 

ich An Additional Four Weeks’ Course—Immediately following the two 

et weeks’ conference, a special four weeks’ course will be given for elementary 


school principals who wish to stay at Harvard University to earn additional 
ild credit. Dr. Chester A. Pugsley, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, and 
Dr. William H. Burton, School of Education, Harvard University, are in charge. 
IS Write to Dr. Burton for more detailed information about this splendid offer. 
ng Don’t delay!! Make your reservation today! Application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SUNDAY 

June 29 

Parlor B 
Statler Hotel 
3:30-5:30 p.m. 


MONDAY 
June 30 
Sidewalk Cafe 
Brunswick 
Hotel 

7:30 a.m. 

90c 





Convention Program | 


| 
of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Boston, Massachusetts 


fox 


June 29-July 3, 1941 k 

President, Isabel Tucker, Principal, Festus J. Wade School, St. Louis, ] 
Mo. i 
Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W,, Wate 
ington, D. C. | “ ] 


Hospitality Committees: 

General: Margaret J. Davison, Springfield, Chairman; Mary 4. 
Cronan, Chicopee; Frank A. Andrews, Worcester; LeRoy E. 
Fuller, Scituate; Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, and Eunice 
C. Hearn, South Boston. 

Breakfast: Milton L. Fuller, Gloucester, Chairman; Rita M. Hilt, 
Gloucester; Elizabeth Harding, Beverly; Mary A. Barry, Salem: 
and Hazel Knowlton, Marblehead. 

Tuesday Afternoon Session: Margaret McGuire, Fairhaven, Chair. 
man; Margaret Butler, Dedham; and Chester T. Ray, Braintree DISC 

Banquet: Joseph Lynch, Boston, Chairman of Arrangements: 
Agnes E. Barry, Brighton, Chairman of Entertainment. 


Headquarters Hotel, STATLER 


The Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ Association, the Boston 
Elementary Principals’ Club, and the National Department oiCow 
Elementary School Principals, have made arrangements for Room 
413, Statler Hotel, to be set aside as a hospitality room for all 
elementary principals while in attendance at the convention. Ther 
you may go to register, greet your friends, rest, write letters, tele pyc, 
phone, and obtain any information regarding the convention. Com? 
and enjoy the use of this room! 


TEA 


The officers and directors of the Massachusetts Elementary Principals 
Association will be hosts and hostesses to all elementary principals ant 
their friends who are interested in elementary education on Sunday'Bry 
afternoon, June 29, between the hours of three-thirty and five-thirty. 
Don’t miss this lovely affair. 


KNOW-EACH-OTHER-BETTER BREAKFAST 


Let’s start the convention with lots of fun and learn about the 
activities for the week by attending the Monday morning breakfast) 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. This informal]\’ 
family gathering is always well attended; for this is where old friends 
meet and new acquaintances are made. Be sure to bring your friends 
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GENERAL SESSION 
Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding 
| Theme:—The Responsibility for Leadership 





QMMUNITY SINGING 
Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

: Leader 
st. Louis LeRoy Fuller, Principal, Jenkins School, Scituate, Mass., Pianist 
, Next STEPS AHEAD IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP OF THE ELEMENTARY 
+» Wash! scHooL 

Leader: R. Heber Richards, Director, Stanley Laboratory School, 
and Professor of Education, Teachers College of Connecticut, 


| 
| 


Mary Hl New Britain, Conn. 
eRoy E. Panel Members: Pearl Bulloch, Principal, Edison School, Ft. Myers, 
l Eunice Fla. — » . 
Albert L. Hartman, Principal, Edgemont School, Upper Mont- 

I. Hiltz,| clair, N. J. 
, Salem: Joseph E. Lynch, Principal, Hugh O’Brien School, Boston, Mass. 

Florence M. Rogers, Principal, McKinley School, Lakewood, 
1, Chair Ohio 
raintree DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 
‘ements; 


GENERAL SESSION 
Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding 


Theme:—The American Way of Life 


f 


- Boston, 

nent oiCommuNITY SINGING 

t Room) Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for all Leader 

- Ther LeRoy Fuller, Principal, Jenkins School, Scituate, Mass., Pianist 


rs, teleBusiness MEETING 


1. Comp Report of Committees 


| Election of Officers 


_ | Program Sponsored by Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ 
ncipals Association 
als anc Chairman, Margaret McGuire, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Sunday Better LivING THROUGH BETTER LANGUAGE 


thirty.' Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
BANQUET 

os te Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding 

sak fast Sponsored by the Boston Elementary School Principals’ Club 


formalf\0w Ir Must Br Toxp 
friends} =W.H. Pillsbury, President, American Association of School Ad- 
riends.| — ministrators, and Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 


—$—— 


MONDAY 
June 30 
Lecture Room 
Public 
Library 

2:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY 
July 1 
Lecture Room 
Public 
Library 


2:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY 
July 1 
“Casino” 
Hotel 
Brunswick 
6:00 p.m. 
$2.25 
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WEDNESDAY 
July 2 
Women’s City 
Club 

12:30 p.m. 
$1.25 


WEDNESDAY 
july 2 


New ENGLAND HISTORY 


Because of the rich background of history which New Englan 
affords, the principals of Boston have planned that the principal 
of the United States shall have the privilege of enjoying yi 
them a revue of those early times. Therefore, six tabloids of Ney 
England’s early days, with appropriate music, will be given , 
the entertainment for the banquet program. 


REPRESENTATIVES’ LUNCHEON 


All Department Representatives who were present at the luncheo) 
in Atlantic City know what a good time was had. Every state, distrig 
county, and city representative of this Department will want to atten 
this affair in Boston. They will meet together informally for |ynq 
and discuss various problems pertaining to the enrollment work of ¢) 
Department. Officers of State and Local Principals’ Organizations a4 
cordially invited to attend. 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF A GooD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Arnold Gregory, Principal, Raupp School, Lincoln Park, Michigan 
representing the Department of Elementary School Principals 


THE EXHIBIT 


Members of the Department of Elementary School Principals w 
doubtedly will take full advantage of the help and suggestions obtained 
through visitation of the official convention exhibit. This exhibit wi 
be held in the Mechanics Building in space immediately adjacent to th 
Grand Hall in which general sessions and meetings of the Represents 
tive Assemblies will be held. It may be visited in combination wit 
registration as the desks for registration and similar convention service 
are conveniently located in the exhibit area. 

The exhibit generally is considered to be one of the most importar 
factors of the convention. The displays of textbooks, classroom tot! 
and equipment are definitely helpful. Those who are in charge of ti 
displays of the exhibits are experts in their lines whose approach to tl? 
visitor is more likely to be one of help and cooperation rather than 
of sales effort. 

To an increased extent, principals are participating in the selectic 
of equipment. They have close knowledge of pupil needs and are in: 
position to know the likes and dislikes of the classroom teachers. Whet 
the question arises as to safety devices in school buses, practicability 
of certain projection equipment, aim and content of newly issued tex! 
books, the principal who has examined the bus, the projector or the boo! 
at Boston is in a position to have a clean-cut opinion. 


—— 
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Elementary Education Serves the Emerging Future 


E. T. McSwain, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


The future of an individual or individuals is conditioned 
by the purposes and values functioning in present daily 
living. Education for the emerging future needs to be in- 
cluded in any socialized program of public education. The 
desire to plan intelligently for tomorrow as well as for today 
should be a strong motivating urge in meeting and solving 
present needs and problems. How to encourage boys and 
girls to use their creative powers in present living so that 
the needs and welfare of all men is a challenging question 

E. T. MeSWAIN for teachers and administrators to ponder. 

Any program of dynamic education must emphasize the 
privilege and obligation of individuals to live and to work for continuous im- 
provement in societal building. We, today, are living in a world that we have 
been building out of past social urges and participation. Individuals will be 
required to live in the society of tomorrow that will emerge from the handiwork 
of today’s endeavors. The quality of social living to be found in our emerging 
society depends on the collective thoughts, values, and actions of all citizens 
today. Our faith in the ability and desire of individuals to build daily for a 
better tomorrow is the compass that should steer the course of public education. 
Unless schools help children and youth prepare themselves more adequately 
to make the emerging future a better environment in which to live and to work, 
the public may be justified in questioning the validity of continued support and 
trust given public education today. 

The present world war is a reflection upon the social intelligence of adults. 
The social conflicts and tensions experienced today are the fruits of our past 
values and endeavors. Consequences of complacency, malpractice in social 
building, and failure to face the reality of an emerging future on the part of 
adults demand a pay-off. Our reverence for the cultural heritage has been greater 
than our allegiance and obligation to the emerging future. Life creates life. 
A new society is being born out of man’s daily living. Each individual must 
live in the personality he builds for himself. Citizens of a nation are forced 
to live in or require their children to live in the emerging future they now are 
bringing into being. 

Building for the Future—One fact is evident. In time, the present cruelties 
of war will be terminated. The time will come, may we hope now, when arms 
will be cast aside, when bombs will cease to hurl destruction upon helpless 
children, women, and men, when the makers of war will be controlled. The 
arrival of this period will force people to face the problems of peace. How 
adequately will youth and adults be prepared to build for permanent peace and 
social improvement when the opportunity presents itself? Are we educating 
effectively for this period in our emerging future? Can we afford to wait until 
war ends to begin to construct new ideals, values, and social patterns? To do 
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so may give us an armistice similar to the one offered at the end of the first 
World War. Preventive education against the misuse of peace opportunities 
offers more to mankind than efforts to remedy unintelligent errors in trying to 
build for peace without having a proper social foundation. 

How strong will men and women be to overcome racial intolerance, economic 
inequality, military domination, and social fears that are arising out of the 
present World War? Shall the arrival of peace be used as a time for the victor 
to seek revenge upon the defeated? The lessons of the first World War to the 
peoples of all nations cannot be ignored without serious social consequences to 
each individual and to each nation. The public schools have no greater service 
to render society than to educate adequately and efficiently for peace. 

Shall we learn from the tragedies of present warfare and seek to create more 
worthy goals for individuals and nations? Can we continue to ignore the reality 
of mutual interdependence among people and nations? Can we postpone any 
longer our efforts to build for a brotherhood of nations that will provide peace 
and improved social participation to all people? The emerging future has its 
origin and growth in the ideals, values, and faith observed by men in their daily 
living and planning today. The moral obligation confronting education is clear 
and irrevocable. Continued improvement in the goals that affect human endeavor 
is the all important service of schools to modern society. We must organize a 
program of guidance and social experiences that will encourage pupils to live 
and work for an emerging future superior in quality. 

The Contribution of the Elementary School—Elementary schools have 
an unusual opportunity to serve boys and girls and their emerging future. Today 
there are approximately 2234 million children of ages 6-14 years enrolled in 
public elementary schools. Leadership, encouragement, and faith in a person’s 
power-to-become are offered these citizens-in-the-making by approximately 
600,000 teachers. No other social institution, except the family, serves so many 
children of all the people for such a period of time. The contribution of the 
elementary school to America’s future is dependent, however, on the ideals, 
purposes and socialized values accepted and practiced by the persons guiding 
the daily living of one-sixth of our population. The quality and building powers 
of America’s emerging future are influenced significantly by the kind of socialized 
program provided in the elementary school. Schools must begin to serve the 
personal and life needs of boys and girls. Instruction in content and skills must 
function as an effective means for enriching and improving personal growth 
and social participation. 

We must be more willing to examine the social consequences of aim, proce- 
dures, and activities of the elementary schools. What have school people con- 
sidered important in the educational environments presented in schools? Many 
persons have placed academic scholarship as the major achievement of pupils. 
In some instances, the elaborateness of plant and equipment has been unduly 
emphasized. In some schools, test scores are used as the basic criteria for deter- 
mining the success of pupils. Some administrators have placed organization 
and administrative practices above the quality of human relations lived in the 
school. Curriculum construction and revision have been the chief interests of 
many educators, yet an examination of many recently edited courses of study 
reveal little change in aims or materials. Such goals have a place in the program 
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of the school. However, they must at all times serve as means by which to 
approach the one fundamental goal of the school, which is to help boys and 
girls to so live and work from day to day that improvement in personal living 
and in social participation will emerge. 

If the elementary school is to serve the emerging future, it must seek to respect 
the worth and dignity of each child. Likewise, an environment of meaningful, 
properly selected activities must be provided if each pupil is to have the 
opportunity to discover his potentialities and to use them in seeking the good 
life. The program of the school is centered on the maximum growth and develop- 
ment of the child as an emerging social being. The physical, the mental, the 
social, and the emotional well-being of each pupil is affected by the quality of 
living experienced from day to day. 

The Biological and Social Needs—Much progress has been made by 
schools in recent years to serve more adequately the biological and social needs 
of boys and girls. Improved facilities are provided to care for the physical and 
health needs. As we come to understand better the personal and social needs, 
improvements will be made in the selection and organization of classroom 
activities. More and more attention is being given to the affective behavior— 
the inner life wants, feelings, and urges—of children. A normal, wholesome 
personality is dependent upon an appropriate balance between the conditions 
and demands of external life and the felt needs and desires of one’s internal life. 
Zestful living flows from within outward and finds joyous expression in service 
to others. Unless the school strives to discover and release the creative poten- 
tialities of one’s internal self, the educative results will leave the learner severely 
handicapped. 


A feeling of belongingness is a basic ‘e in normal personality development. 
The elementary schools should «.! >> am of living-learning experiences that 
enables each child to discover ? ting of belongingness with his group. An 


awareness of one’s mutual interdependence with the needs and welfare of others, 
thus, begins to emerge. Unless the pupil feels that he is an accepted member 
of the group, he may begin to feel that he is undesirably different and that he is 
not wanted. Social frustration begins to retard personality and a gap between 
one’s internal life and one’s external environment may result. When such frus- 
tration is prolonged the individual is motivated to seek other group membership 
where recognition can be secured and a feeling of belongingness established. 
In such situations, we observe the making of a problem child—an unsocial or 
antisocial personality. 

To require boys and girls during this very plastic period in social and personal 
development to meet imposed standards beyond their maturation or ability 
may prevent normal interacting between one’s inner life and one’s external 
world. Such conditions may cause the individual to begin to lose a feeling of 
personal integrity. It is true that children are not equal in innate endowment. 
However, a democratic school environment offers equal but not identical op- 
portunities for normal growth in personal integrity and worthy group mem- 
bership. To provide a meaningful, challenging environment in daily living 
under sympathetic and understanding guidance so that the cumulative learnings 
and behavior patterns of each individual will effect cumulative improvement 
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in personal growth and social participation is an indispensable aim of the 
elementary school. 

Another important function of the school is to help boys and girls learn how 
to live more adequately and more intelligently with others. Applied science, jp 
addition to increasing the mechanical means of living, has decreased distance 
in communication and transportation among people. The growth of corporate 
industry has accelerated man’s collective endeavor. Thus, the ever-growing 
interdependence of people, social institutions, and communities is a social reality 
which cannot be ignored without serious consequences to the welfare of jp. 
dividuals and of groups. Increasing evidence supports the principles that the 
growth and social welfare of a child or an adult is mutually affected by the 
growth and social welfare of others. The school must help boys and girls to 
understand to accept the fact that the democratic way of life can be achieved 
only as people—young and old—recognize and apply the principle of mutual 
interdependence in daily association among people. Many of society’s current 
problems and tensions will submit to solution only when children and adults 
are able and are willing to seek personal welfare through socially significant 
service to others. 

Democratic Cooperation—Learning how to live and work cooperatively 
with others emerges only in an environment in which the values in democratic 
participation are accepted and practiced by all participants. The learning of this 
concept of social living is as important to individual welfare as the acquisition of 
information or academic skills. Beginning in the first year of school and continuous 
through the grades, the program should be organized and administered to help 
pupils to understand and to appreciate the values, problems, and _ techniques 
required in democratic cooperation. 

Opportunities need to be presented by which children share, under wise guid- 
ance, in selecting, planning, executing and evaluating individual or group 
activities. Through practice and tested results, pupils become more efficient in 
selecting desirable activities to study and to develop and are aided in seeing the 
implications in such activities for home and community life. Special attention 
in a program of this kind is given to problem-solving. They recognize the need 
and value in reflective study and experimentation. Pupils are encouraged 
to examine probable consequences or outcomes of selected activities in terms of 
the effect upon individual and group welfare. They, thus, discover through 
actual experiences that the good of the group is as significant as the welfare 
of individuals. Collectively, the pupils are motivated to seek the good life 
through useful service to others. 

In no way does this approach in school limit individual initiativeness or 
personal creativeness. Each child is encouraged, however, to use his special 
abilities more and more in seeking the welfare of others. Thus, he begins to in- 
terpret education not only as a process for self-development, but understands 
its values as an effective means for achieving social improvement. Education 
begins to be accepted not as a method used in personal acquisition but rather 
a process to render social service and to strive for the betterment of one’s com- 
munity. They see that government by the consent of the governed implies civic 
and social responsibilities as well as personal freedom. Learning to live and 
work with others is as important as any other achievement to be experienced 
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by boys and girls in school. Learning how to think and to act on thinking, in full 
recognition of one’s social responsibility to the welfare of others, is an essential 
aim in achieving personal development, worthy social character, and socially 
useful education. 

It is not easy for children to live and to participate in a world made primarily 
by and for adults. One of the important functions of the elementary school is 
to help children understand the needs, complexities, and conditions of modern 
society. The school begins where the child is and under proper guidance assists 
him in better understanding the problems and issues in current societal living. 
Activities are selected for the classroom which give the opportunity to study 
the values, motives and conditions involved in making a living, enjoying whole- 
some recreation, accepting civic responsibilities and in helping to build happy, 
cooperative family life. The interests, understanding and interpretations of each 
child are extended and enriched, under the guidance of well qualified teachers, 
through meaningful situations that relate to the life needs and desires. Boys and 
girls come to explore, to study, and to examine various areas of modern life to 
better understand what is involved in making intelligent, adequate, social 
adjustment. 

In the early years of school, children share in exploring the home-school-com- 
munity environment. They come to understand and to appreciate the contribu- 
tions and responsibilities involved in community life and social participation. 
As they progress through the school, the areas of investigation are extended 
in terms of their social development and mental growth. At no time does the 
school desire to confront children with social reality beyond their ability to 
understand and to appreciate it. To do so would expose them to unnecessary 
frustration. It is imperative, however, that the school help children face 
courageously and intelligently social reality as it emerges in their living from 
day to day. To deny children this quality of education is to deprive them of 
an essential element in self-growth. Adults must not forget the fact that the 
problems and social inequalities of modern life have been made by adults. If we 
are unable to find a solution to some of our major problems, we shall be forced to 
pass them on to our children to solve as they assume the duties of adulthood. 

Any program of democratic education, therefore, must present experience 
and guidance that will enable our emerging citizens to learn how to face social 
reality, and how to apply essential techniques in seeking an understanding of 
the causes and conditions. In addition, the school is under obligation to help 
them secure an increased mastery of the means by which to seek solutions that 
will be based on the greatest good to the greatest number. Unless education 
makes a significant difference in the daily thought and action of children as 
they interact with life’s reality, it is of little value. As boys and girls come to 
appreciate the mutual interdependence and social welfare of people in con- 
temporary society, they may be challenged to build for the welfare of people 
rather than to seek personal achievement and power regardless of the con- 
sequences to others. Creative education, therefore, becomes a process of self- 
building by which to share with others in improving the desires, values, and 
standards of living for every child and every adult. 

The Importance of Content and Skills—To improve one’s personality 
and social participation, there is need for a functional understanding of certain 
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content and skills. However, the importance of the child’s purposes in learning 
a subject must be recognized. One’s desire to learn a subject because he under- 
stands its value in daily living will make the endeavors of the learner more 
productive in terms of functional outcomes. Also, the application of the learn- 
ings will be made with greater ease and skill. The emphasis on subjects as tools 
in helping to meet life’s needs does not minimize the value of our cultural heritage. 
We have a heritage of which each American has every reason to be proud, 
Our children would be deprived of much in life if they were not permitted to 
become acquainted with our historical culture. To pass it on to them because 
we think it is important is one thing. To help each child to want to know more 
about the cultural heritage because of its relation to contemporary life presents 
a fundamentally different psychological approach. It is not what the child 
does to the subject but rather what the subject does to the child that is of 
importance. As children are encouraged to want to know more about the growth 
and development of America, they will develop appreciations and understandings 
that will stimulate them to seek ways and means by which to preserve and 
extend the American way of life. 

In addition to the acquisition of the functional subjects and skills, the ele- 
mentary school must help boys and girls understand the importance of good 
workmanship. To do work to the best of one’s ability is a standard that must 
be adjusted to the ability and maturation level of each child. As children are 
given the opportunity to share in formulating standards of workmanship, they 
will come to appreciate the reasons for work well done and will be much more 
interested in striving to achieve ever higher standards of workmanship. 

Scholarship, thus, comes to be accepted because of its functional value. Any 
separation between scholarship and applied living will produce a tremendous 
waste in personal endeavor. Scholarship must be interpreted to include more than 
the possession of facts or information. It includes the responsibility and _will- 
ingness to apply information and skill in seeking to improve the societal welfare. 
The more highly educated a person and the higher one’s scholarship, the greater 
service to his community, to his state, and to his nation. The program offered 
in the classroom seeks to encourage each pupil to achieve the highest scholar- 
ship possible in terms of his ability. The interpretation of scholarship includes 
more, however, than the acquisition of “A’s”. Group living in the classroom 
stimulates individuals to measure scholarship according to the kind of thought 
and action applied in one’s daily association with others. Scholarship and citizen- 
ship become similar in meaning and function. 

The elementary school must apply the principles and techniques inherent in 
the democratic way of life, if children are to learn their functional value. The 
principle advocated by Dr. Kilpatrick that children learn only that which they 
accept to act on is just as applicable to the child’s learning democracy as in 
learning a subject or skill. Democracy as a philosophy of life and social par- 
ticipation finds expression and meaning in the stream of daily living shared 
by people. The quality of applied democracy represents the faith of a people in 
the American way of life. Unless the schools apply the ideas and values inherent 
in the democratic way of life in the organization and program of the school 
curriculum, it will be difficult for children to fully appreciate what democracy 
offers to their personal development and to their social participation. 
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The child at birth is neither democratic nor autocratic. One or the other 
characteristic of social behavior is learned as he lives and works with others— 
young and old. The elementary school should help the child through enriched, 
meaningful living to appreciate our democratic heritage, to better understand 
its values to the people, and to recognize and accept the correlative responsibility 
expressed in the democratic way of life. Public schools in America were insti- 
tuted to perpetuate, to improve, and to realize democracy for all. If the ele- 
mentary school is to meet this sacred trust, it is essential that an appraisal 
be made of the offerings and program to ascertain the degree in which the 
daily living in the school encourages acceptance and practice of democratic 
ideals and values. Democracy emerges from the inner thoughts and actions of 
people. Education, therefore, is one effective means for improving the quality 
of inner thoughts and action of citizens—young and old. The quality of edu- 
cation and the welfare of democracy, thus, are mutually interdependent. To 
safe-guard the democratic way of life from disintegration from within, it is 
essential that public education teach more adequately and more effectively the 
values, ideals, problems, and responsibilities inherent in the American way of life. 

The Teacher’s Obligation—Teachers are the nation’s soldiers for peace and 
social improvement. As members of the teaching profession, we cannot evade 
our obligations to the emerging future that our youth is now preparing to build 
without serious social consequences. No, it is not our obligation to teach the 
answers for tomorrow. It is our sacred trust, however, to help boys and girls 
acquire, through meaningful living, the ideals, values, and tools that will enable 
them to seek to build for human betterment and social progress. Applied science 
in industry and commerce makes it imperative that we recognize the mutual 
interdependence of people and nations. This fact should stimulate us to educate 
for a new frontier in living. No longer can man live in isolation. The corporate 
idea in industry and commerce must become a functional reality in social living. 
The school should strive in every way to help boys and girls recognize and 
accept their opportunity of working to improve the living conditions and social 
opportunities of all people. The criteria of success in education must include 
the practice of tolerance, the desire to administer social justice, the willingness 
to see the relationships of one’s purposes and activities in terms of consequences 
to others. Service to others and service to one’s nation should motivate one to 
achieve the ideals, values, and functional tools by which to make the emerging 
future a better place in which to live. A new spirit of social service and a new 
faith in man’s ability to achieve human goals must constitute the core of the 
school program. The emergence of life from living is the goal in living. Education, 
therefore, can best serve man and society as it enables individuals to strive for 
higher levels of socialization as the need emerges in present living situations. 
The one primary principle of the elementary school, therefore, is to help boys 
and girls learn the art of social building so that the culture they create will 
offer ideals, values and conditions superior to those practiced by adults. Our 
American hope for improved society is conditioned by the quality of education 
and life offered children in the home, the school and the community. The 
emerging future of our children is a sacred obligation that we should gladly 
accept. 
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The Department Wins Again!! 


Eva G. Pinkston 


Here is news we know every member of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals will welcome. The membership is the largest it has ever been in the 
Department’s twenty years of existence. The major credit for this great achieve. 
ment, however, belongs to the steadfast cooperation of the Representatives, and 
to those members who have told their friends about the helpful services and 
publications of the Department. Without their fine assistance this record could 
not have been attained. 

It has been the aim of the officers to give to the members during this anniver- 
sary year the very best in the way of helps, and headquarters is glad that over 
6300 elementary school principals and others interested in elementary education 
have availed themselves of these privileges. 

States Having the Highest Memberships in Order of Rank—The ten 
states which lead the nation in number of members are: California, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Texas, and 
Missouri. 

Quotas—More states have reached their goals this year than have ever 
done so in the past, and headquarters is happy to say that out of the 16 states 
which have made this record, 12 have gone beyond the quota set for them. 
One state went as high as 137.9 percent. These record-making states, in order 
of rank, are: Massachusetts, Delaware, New Mexico, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
South Dakota, District of Columbia, Oregon, Minnesota, Colorado, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, New Hampshire, Tennessee, Wyoming, and Alaska. 

100 Percent Records—Headquarters has been told about the following 
100 percent cities, counties, and districts. If you know of others, please send 
the information to us. 





Arizona Georgia Michigan Ohio 

Flagstaff Atlanta Grosse Pointe Lakewood 

Coconino County Glynn County Hazel Park Parma 
elias Illinois weied Oklahoma 

Fort Smith District 75 Mississippi Bristow 

, ; Evanston Meridian E] Reno 

California Indi Nebraska Muskogee 

Pasadena — Broken Bow ; 

Petaluma Evansville New York Pennsylvania 

Sacramento Indianapolis ‘ ba Indiana 

San Gabriel Kansas icediceatit Upper Darby 
Colorado Kansas City Great Neck Virginia 

Boulder Pittsburgh Milton Alexandria 

Denver Salina Mount Vernon Charlottesville 

Troy Clifton Forge 

District of Columbia Massachusetts : Fredericksburg 

S th District Everett North Carolina 

even istric Steen Roanoke Rapids Lynchburg 

Florida Norwood North Dakota West Virginia 

Key West Swampscott Fargo Braxton County 
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A Giant Keeps His Height 


Frank W. Hubbard, Director of Research, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Seneca was a philosopher. He wouldn’t have known 
an elementary-school principal if he had seen one. But 
Seneca provided us with the text for this article when 
he wrote: “A dwarf is not tall, though he stands upon 
a mountain-top; a giant keeps his height, even though 
he stands in a well.” 

These are critical times for the elementary-school 
principalship. What happens in the next decade will 
decide whether principals are to be the dwarfs or the 
giants in the instructional field. It is true we may 

FRANK W. HUBBARD dream about the past of the principalship and say 

with nostalgia: “There were giants in the earth in 
those days.” We may even recall some of their names—Johkn D. Philbrickh— 
in 1848 principal of the first grammar school with a “unified curriculum”’ and 
in 1863 president of the National Education Association. Francis W. Parker— 
in 1865 principal of the grammar school in Manchester, New Hampshire; one 
who did much to enrich the elementary-school curriculum. 

And in our own day the Brackens, Kytes, McClures, McSkimmons, Sargeants, 
and a host of others—deserve to be mentioned. The personalities who have both 
symbolized and created the principalship have left us a remarkable heritage. 

But an ancient and honorable history is not enough. The question now is 
“‘Are we to bury our talents or are we to invest them in building an even greater 
type of leadership?” Do we rest on our laurels or do we keep pace with rapidly 
changing needs in elementary education? 

It is true that at no other time have there been so many active local and 
state principals’ organizations. The national association has never been larger 
in membership. Its yearbooks have been and continue to be one of the finest 
collections of professional literature. Why then this philosophical laboring of 
intangible doubts and rumbling of impending disaster? This article is only one 
man’s opinion. Let us see what lies behind it. 

Between 1900 and the end of the first World War the elementary principal- 
ship established itself administratively. Everyone agrees that elementary schools 
were well disciplined, reports were promptly made, buildings were reasonably 
well maintained, supplies were properly distributed, and so on ad infinitum. 
Then someone realized that the instructional problems—what went on in the 
classroom—needed some attention. This realization did not originate with prin- 
cipals. The solution of the problem—supervision—was not delegated to princi- 
pals. Suddenly principals found themselves like the proverbial cat on a sloping 
tin roof—running as hard as they could to stay where they were. 

Then in the 1920’s something happened. The national association was formed. 
A literature on the principal’s supervisory functions began to appear. Many 
principals became students of instructional problems. Schools of education 
recognized the possibilities of special training programs. The Longshore Com- 
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mittee brought together an exceptionally competent group that laid down a 
pattern of future possibilities. Superintendents of schools gave public recogni- 
tion to the principal’s strategic role in the instructional program. Young women 
and men of special ability turned to the principalship as an opportunity for out- 
standing professional service. Salaries improved. The principalship was on its 
way to an unchallenged position of instructional leadership. 


Perhaps the principalship is still holding its own. Many facts on the situation 
are not available. A few chips which have floated my way are disturbing: 


(1) One of the leading schools of education abolished its elementary education 
department. Its program was “broadened”—perhaps broadened until the unique role 
of the principal has been lost. 


(2) Many of the outstanding leaders in the principalship have entered the super- 
intendency, teacher education, state departments, and other phases of educational work. 
For some reason the younger element has not taken over the leadership. 


(3) A well-known expert in the field of school surveys, after investigating a large 
school system, reported a discouraging situation among the elementary-school prin- 
cipals. They were not measuring up to the patterns of opportunity laid down in the 
1920's. 


(4) Some superintendents of schools are beginning to shake their heads. Many prin- 
cipals are not filling the “theoretical boots” designed even by their own professional 
associations. 


(5) Professional literature is beginning to discuss the “artificial lines between admin- 
istration and supervision.” The term supervision is being made into a shibboleth and 
its discard urged for a more general word. Some of the unique powers and duties of 
the principalship are said to be unnecessary in a “unified” program. 


(6) Personnel organization and assignments in local school systems are taking on 
certain general characteristics. Special supervision has all but given way to general 
supervision. General supervision seems to be blanketing the principalship. 


The foregoing items may mean something or nothing. For the child they 
may or may not mean better educational opportunity. No one can predict what 
will come ultimately from the present fluid state of affairs. Certainly it would 
not be wise for principals to throw themselves across the tide in an attempt to 
stop developments. Trends of this character have a way of moving around or 
even undermining stationary objects. 


What needs to be done by individual principals and their professional groups 
few can say. Obviously the first thing principals need to do is to look about and 
to see what is happening. Next there need to be some hard thinking and some 
frank discussion of what can be done. This problem will not be solved by 
organization alone. Professional associations can provide the channels whereby 
information, discussion, policies, and plans may be developed. The ultimate 
outcome will depend upon what each individual principal does about it. Possibly 
oo many principals think they are giants because they are standing upon 
mountains of glorious history and tradition. Step down into the well of instruc- 
tional leadership and see how tall you are. Do you keep your height? 

Jeremiah with all his cries of impending danger was to many of his con- 
lemporaries “just a pain in the neck.’’ But Jeremiah was not wholly wrong— 
ieither is this article. 


et 
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Lagging Salaries 


_ If the elementary-school principalship is to continue to attract superior 
persons, then salaries must be commensurate with the importance and respongi- 
bility of the position. Ability and brains cost money. When business fails to 
acquire its necessary share of intelligent leadership the outcome is frequently 
bankruptcy. Another type of failure—socially more serious—is the failure to 
recruit and retain competent instructional leadership in the elementary schools, 

In the 1928 yearbook of the Department a professional salary schedule was 
outlined for elementary-school principals. It was suggested that no principal 
should receive less than $2000 and the maximum salary was tentatively placed 
at $7000. Under this proposed schedule a principal of a fairly typical city school 
of 700 pupils—if he had five years of college training and about ten years’ 
experience—would receive $3750 per year. 

How do salaries in 1940-41 stack up against this more or less ideal salary 
schedule? This year a total of 234 principals reached or exceeded the $7000 
mark. All of these persons are in cities over 100,000 in population and most 
of them are in the New York City area. Of the total number of nearly 12,000 
principals given in the table—1 in 50 has attained the top salary recommended 
in 1928. 

At the other end of the scale there are certain discouraging points to be noted. 
Even in cities over 100,000 in population, 88 supervising principals receive less 
than $2000—the minimum recommended in the 1928 yearbook. In cities under 
30,000 in population nearly 50 percent of the supervising principals receive 
less than $2000 per year. Salaries of teaching principals average below those 
of supervising principals. 

The salary survey of 1940-41 is the tenth biennial study of salaries in city 
school systems. There are interesting comparisons that may be made for the 
period beginning in 1930-31. At that time salaries of all city school employees 
reached a generally high level. For example, in cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation the median salary of supervising principals was $3519. Today it is 
$3420. Teaching principals in the largest cities lag on the average 5 percent 
below the 1930-31 level. 

In cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population teaching principals’ salaries are 
still nearly 6 percent—and supervising principals 7 percent—below the averages 
for 1930-31. In Group III cities (10,000-30,000) and Group IV (5,000-10,000) 
principals’ salaries average about 6 percent below predepression levels. The 
cities 2,500-5,000 hold the record with a median that is almost 14 percent 
below the 1930-31 average. 

The salary surveys of the past few years show that in general the salaries 
of classroom teachers have recovered from the depression more widely and 
more rapidly than have the salaries of administrators. Most principals will 
cheer this fact. But the question is: “Will the salaries of principals return to 
or exceed the 1930-31 levels?” The question is not exclusively one of economic 
conditions.—Research Division, National Education Association. 





1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-41.” 
Research Bulletin 19: 65-96; March 1941. 
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Administrative and Supervisory Duties of Elementary 
School Principals in Small Texas Cities 


R. L. Duke, Elementary School Principal, Perryton, Texas 


In the past decade the administration of the elementary school has become a 
significant phase in the development of the educational program. Inasmuch as 
the adoption of the curriculum revision program, with emphasis on the elemen- 
tary division of the school system, has greatly increased the responsibility of the 
elementary school principal, a study of administrative and supervisory duties 
would seem timely. The author made a study of the problem by tabulating 
results of an inquiry sent to 240 elementary school principals in Texas cities 
with a population range of 2,500 to 12,500. On the inquiry sheet specific ques- 
tions were asked concerning the professional preparation, administrative and 
supervisory duties performed, and follow-up devices used by the principal in 
attempting to improve the instructional procedure in the classroom. The prin- 
cipals selected for this study were those of elementary schools in which there 
were no supervisors employed by the schools; therefore, the responsibility for 
the success of the supervisory and administrative program of their school rests 
squarely upon their shoulders. The purpose of this article is to present a sum- 
mary of this study. 

Professional Preparation—Of the principals reporting, none held the 
doctor’s degree. There were 27.2 percent who held the master’s degree; 65.6 
percent held the bachelor’s degree, and 6.4 percent held no degree. This indicated 
that 92.6 percent of the principals included in the study held either the masters 
or bachelors degrees, and satisfied the requirement for the general training for 
elementary school principals.' It was found that approximately one-half of 
the principals reported that they received their degrees since 1935. It is signifi- 
cant that 82.3 percent of the principals had done some graduate study. As has 
been previously stated, 27.2 percent of the principals had done less than one 
year of graduate study, and 55.1 percent had done graduate work. The median 
(part of a year) amount of graduate study for all principals reporting was .68. 

Professional Courses Taken by the Principals—The principals were 
asked to list courses in education taken before and after accepting their present 
positions. It was found that the principals had been trained in the general 
aspects of education before accepting their positions, but they seemed to have 
done relatively little work in the field of administration and supervision. A com- 
parison of courses taken most frequently by the principals before accepting 
their present positions with those taken after accepting their present positions 
indicated a tendency for the principals to change from courses in general edu- 
cation to those in the field of administration and supervision. The adminis- 
trative and supervisory courses most frequently taken were “School Administra- 
tion”, “School Supervision”, and “Curriculum”. The principals were asked to 
rank the courses in education they had taken in the order of importance to 
them in their work as a principal. It was significant that the courses mentioned 





1 Report of Committee on Standards and Training, Seventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Vol. VII, No. 3, April, 1928, p. 372. 
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in the above paragraph were ranked as the most important. In comparing the 
rank of courses taken by the principal in this study, with a similar study made 
a decade ago, the most significant change in the rank of the courses revealed 
that “Curriculum” replaced “History of Education”, and that “Methods of 
Teaching” moved from a low rank to one of the most important courses taken 
by the principals. 

Administrative Duties—From a list of twenty-six duties included in the 
inquiry the principals were asked to indicate the ones which they performed. 
It was significant that 25 percent of the principals performed all the duties 
listed, and the remaining 75 percent performed three-fifths or more. This was 
an indication that the principals of elementary schools in small Texas cities 
were attempting a broad supervisory program in their schools. The following 
duties were considered most important by the principals: supervising instruc- 
tion, handling discipline, keeping school records, classifying pupils, and making 
daily schedules. 

The median percentage of time given by the principals to administrative 
duties was 32.5 percent. This amount was 7.5 percent more than the ideal 
amount of time set up by the Committee on Standards and Training. The 
median percentage of time given to clerical duties was 9.2 percent, only 3.2 
percent more than that suggested by the Committee on Standards and Training. 

Supervisory Duties—Of the forty supervisory duties listed on the inquiry 
37 were performed by more than one-half of the principals. The duties consid- 
ered most important were: (1) “Hold conferences with individual teachers”’, 
(2) “Suggest how to adapt methods of teaching to individual differences”, (3) 
“Suggest how to improve discipline”, (4) “Observation and criticism of in- 
struction”, and (5) “Study causes of failures”’. 

The median percentage of time given to supervisory duties was 21.8, a 
little more than one-fifth of their time. Although the amount of time given to 
supervisory duties was much less than that found in other studies, it must 
be remembered that all principals included in this study were teaching prin- 
cipals. The median number of hours spent in teaching by these principals was 
2.62 of the school day. 

Classroom Visitation—There was a wide variety in the frequency of 
classroom visits made by the elementary school principals. The frequencies used 
by most principals were: “weekly”, ‘“semi-weekly”, and “irregularly”. The 
median number of minutes spent in the classroom during a visit was 17.1. The 
follow-up devices following a classroom visit most commonly used were: “con- 
ferences with teacher”, “return visit’, and “bulletin issued’’. 

Conclusions—In the light of the evidence found in the study it may be 
concluded that the principals of elementary schools in small Texas cities were 
adequately prepared to perform the administrative and supervisory duties re- 
quired of them and were keeping informed on newer education trends. 

It appeared that they were carrying on an adequate administrative program 
and were not limited by lack of time for administrative duties or by over- 
crowded conditions. Concerning the supervisory program, it was revealed that 
although a broad supervisory program was being attempted, classroom visita- 
tion was not adequate and too much time was given to teaching classes. 
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Safety and Insurance in Pupil Transportation 


Harold H. Punke, Professor of Education, Georgia State Women’s 
College, Valdosta, Georgia 


With increasing numbers of children transported to and from school, greater 
significance attaches to transportation safety and to insurance covering expense 
or damage accompanying injury. This article deals with factors concerning 
pupil injury during transportation, liability for injury and insurance coverage, 
and accidents occurring during a particular school year. The data were secured 
from 251 schools distributed among 18 states. The schools, located mainly jp 
small towns, enrolled slightly less than 150,000 pupils, of whom somewhat more 
than 57,000 were transported in approximately 1400 buses.* 

Safety in Bus Design and Operation—The point on the bus of pupil 
entry and exit may be a source of hazard, because of danger from the bus 
itself or from other vehicles on the highway. Of 226 schools reporting on this 
item, 82.3 percent indicate entry and exit at the “right front” and 14.2 percent 
at “side’—presumably the right side. Entry was by a “rear door’ in 0.9 
percent of the schools, by “right rear” in 1.3 percent and “other” in 1.3 per- 
cent. Exit at the right side or right front insures safety for pupils living on the 
right side of the highway, and a safe landing on the ground for those living 
on the left side. Much here of course depends on the side of the road on which 
the bus stops to discharge pupils living on the left side, and perhaps on whether 
the driver gets out to supervise the alighting of children. Injury, however, has 
often occurred to children in crossing the highway, after alighting on the 
right side, particularly when young children are not warned of approaching 
vehicles. However, if bus doors are on the right side or right front, it is un- 
doubtedly safer in unloading to pull to the right and let children alight on the 
right-hand edge of the highway, than to pull to the left and discharge them in 
the middle of the highway. In the present study 95.8 percent of 239 schools 
reporting stated that their buses discharged on the right side pupils living 
on the left side of the road. One school discharged such pupils on both sides of 
the road. Of 215 schools reporting on whether the driver gets out to supervise 
alighting, irrespective of side of the road on which pupils live, 84.7 percent 
stated that drivers do not thus supervise alighting—13.0 percent and 2.3 percent 
stated, respectively, that drivers so thus supervise and that “sometimes” they do. 

As a possibility for reducing likelihood of injury in crossing the highway after 
alighting, the author in another connection * suggested the possibility of a door 
on each side of the bus, controlled only by the driver, with the bus pulling to 
the left side of the road to discharge pupils living on that side—and of course 
using the left-hand door. The time required for extra stopping might be well 
compensated for, and the danger in crossing the road would seem less for 
buses than for children. 





1 The eighteen states are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas and Virginia. For 
additional details on scope and character of the study see: Harold H. Punke, “School Buses, Drivers, Trips 


and Loads,” .. . 


2 Harold H. Punke, “Accident Situations in Pupil Transportation”’ . 
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The location of the driver’s seat, relative to the point on the bus of pupil 
entry, might also bear on likelihood of injury. Of 248 schools reporting here, 
seven indicate that their drivers ride in cabs apart from the bus body in 
which pupils ride, whereas the other 241 indicate drivers ride in the bus body 
itself. If drivers ride in cabs it is clearly more difficult for them to supervise 
pupil entrance or exit than if they ride in the bus bodies. 

In some instances, however, when the bus body is wide and the driver’s 
seat to the left of its mid-line, or when the paneling in the bus door is high 
and the child small, it may not be possible from the driver’s seat to see a child 
waiting outside the door for it to open. Thus a child could be drawn under the 
bus and injured, by the bus moving without the driver knowing of the child 
at the door—perhaps a child arriving late at loading time after school, or one 
trying to board as a bus passes through a village between school and home. In 
this study six of 251 schools reporting indicated that drivers could not see 
children at the door outside the bus, one school indicated this to be true of 
some buses, and 244 stated that drivers could see such children. 

In loading or unloading, or as a crowded bus moves along the highway, a 
pupil may fall or be pushed against the glass of a door or window. Breaking 
glass may be the source of injury, or the presence of safeiy glass may offer con- 
siderable protection. In the present study, 88.5 percent of 244 schools reporting 
stated that their buses were equipped with safety glass. In seven states all 
schools reporting indicated such equipment. 

Liability for Pupil Injury, and Insurance Coverage—lIn some states 
specific statutes or court decisions make school districts liable for injury to 
pupils resulting from the negligence of bus drivers. There seems to be a great 
deal of ignorance and confusion, however, among school administrators filling 
out questionnaires, as to whether such liability prevails in their particular 
states—a fact which suggests that some study of school law by administrators 
might be an asset. In only two of the eighteen states were the reporting schools 
consistent regarding liability; in all other states some schools reported liability 
and some no liability, whereas of course the same laws and court interpreta- 
tions pertain within entire states. An examination of court decisions in suits 
to recover for transportation injuries, in cases coming before our higher courts, 
however, indicates that such district liability is still the exception rather than 
the rule.* In the present study 62 schools reported such liability, 107 reported 
no liability. 

Of 202 schools supplying information regarding liability insurance covering 
pupil injury during transportation, 68.8 percent carry such insurance. Since 
there would probably be little question about the legal authority of districts 
to provide insurance, although not legally compelled to do so, one would expect 
great variation on this point among schools within particular states. From 2 
to 23 schools in each of 16 states report such insurance. In four states all 
schools reporting carry insurance. 

Among schools carrying insurance, the maximum recoverable by any one child 
varies considerably. Ninety-five schools reported here, with the distribution 
of schools according to amount recoverable as follows: 11-$1,000 or less; 1— 





* Harold H. Punke, “Liability for Injury in School, Bus Transportation” .. . 
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$1,001-3,000; 40—$3,001-6,000; 33—$6,001-10,000; 10—over $10,000. The 
small number of schools providing insurance of $1,001-3,000, is of interest, 

Accidents Reported—Fifteen schools in six states reported bus accidents 
occurring during the school year 1938-39. In six cases, however, nobody was 
killed or injured, so the nature of the accident is somewhat obscure—perhaps 
the bus was damaged. Of the eight other accidents, Alabama accounts for one. 
New York for four and Oregon for three. In separate New York accidents one 
pupil aged 17 and one non-pupil aged 4 were killed. In the eight accidents q 
total of 20 children were injured, 18 of whom were 13-16 years old. In two cases 
lawsuits ensued, one of which had not resulted in any award of damages at the 
time of this inquiry. Damages were awarded in one Oregon case without suit, 
In five of the eight cases the district carried liability insurance, one being the 
foregoing Oregon case. All eight accidents occurred between October and 
January inclusive, when the buses were in regular daily rather than any special 
service. Six of the accidents occurred in the afternoon and two in the morning, 

The foregoing paragraph suggests that school-bus accidents are more likely 
in the autumn and winter season than at other times, although the particular 
months concerned suggest that short days and low visibility upon loading or 
unloading are more important than ice or similar road hazards. Such hazards are 
typically worse in late winter than in autumn. Moreover accidents seem more 
likely in the evening upon returning from school than in the morning upon 
going to school. Possibly in the evening when the day’s school work is over 
children are more carefree and less cautious than in the morning. Moreover 
when being discharged from the bus, singly or in small groups, the bus itself 
may interfere with their vision as to approaching vehicles, with possible injury 
when attempting to cross the highway behind the bus before the bus starts up. 
Early dusk in autumn might further interfere with visibility. In the morning, 
by contrast, children come to the bus stopping-place before the bus arrives, 
whether or not they must cross the highway to reach such stopping-place. 

The age distribution of persons injured, reported in this limited study, does 
not suggest that greatest danger lies with the youngest pupils. Absence of data 
in the study regarding age distribution of all pupils transported, means that 
the foregoing statement merely reflects a possibility—-some schools transported 
only high-school pupils. 

Summary and Conclusions—A concluding statement might emphasize a 
few points. With compulsory attendance laws and school consolidation, many 
pupils are practically compelled to ride school buses. Humane considerations 
would therefore demand that school buses be safe and reasonably comfortable. 
This is undoubtedly the case now regarding many buses, but the absence of 
standards regarding safety or comfort in school-bus transportation, and of 
surveys which accordingly evaluate present transportation vehicles, precludes 
any comprehensive statement on this point. Comments at various points in 
the article, however, suggest that such changes in bus design or equipment 4s 
relate to safety glass; and to the location of doors for entry and exit from 
either side, together with door control solely by the driver; as well as perhaps 
pulling to the side of the road on which pupils live to discharge them; might help 
reduce accidents. 
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Pueblo Elementary and Junior High Schools in 


District Twenty Make Changes in Programs 


V. H. Volgamore, Principal, Carlile and Lincoln Schools, 


Pueblo, Colorado 


After much study by the teachers, principals, and superintendent along with 
committees representing parent groups, the Parents and Teachers’ Association 
and others, the Board of Education of District Twenty, Pueblo City Schools, 
approved some very definite changes to become effective on January 27 at the 
start of the last half of the school year. The basic changes are as follows: 


The school day is shortened so the first grade day is four and one half hours, 
the second and third grades five hours, the fourth, fifth and sixth grades and the 
junior high is organized on a one session basis beginning at 8:30 a.m. and closing 
at 3:30 p.m. with forty-three minutes allowed for lunch. 

Elementary schools assemble at 8:45 a.m. with first grade and kindergarten 
dismissed at 11:15 and other grades at 11:45 for lunch. They assemble for the 
afternoon session at 1:00 p.m. and kindergarten and other primary grades dismiss 
at 3:00 with intermediate grades dismissing at 3:30. 

The important changes in this new schedule are a longer lunch recess for the 
elementary schools and the starting of school fifteen minutes later in the morn- 
ing. Second and third grades are dismissed thirty minutes earlier in the afternoon 
than in the past. Many of these changes are not new to District Twenty but is 
areturn to the school day used before 1930. Although the time of assembling is 
different, the hours per grade are approximately the same. 


To meet this time change, some variations in the curriculum had to be made 
as follows: 


In the primary grades the time is taken rather proportionately from all studies 
and activities with no basic changes in the kindergarten or primary grades 
program. 

In the intermediate grades more time is given to geography, and history as 
a subject is moved to the junior high level from the fifth and sixth grade program. 
History, like science, is treated as a part of the balanced reading program in 
content fields in the time allotted language arts. Greater emphasis upon geography 
and less upon history seems to be favored. 

Time allotted to arithmetic in the intermediate grades is reduced fifteen min- 
utes daily from sixty to forty-five minutes. Most principals and teachers have 
felt too long a period was spent on arithmetic to hold the sustained interest of 
children of the middle grades age. This shorter period will accomplish a number 
of objectives. 


The course in citizenship in the intermediate grades, which was an outgrowth 
of the traditional auditorium program of the platoon school set-up, has been 
taken out of the departmental teaching plan of the middle grades and made into 
a thirty minute home room period, 8:45-9:15. This daily home room period 
serves as a functional guidance period when a home room teacher really “guides” 
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her assigned home room group. The traditional opening exercises function a 
a real citizenship training period with specific objectives. Such regular routing 
as attendance, health inspection, and other necessary details are also taken up 
at the start of this daily thirty minute period. 

One of the most interesting innovations to be introduced in the departmentzl. 
ized intermediate grades is a daily period for adjustments, remedial, or oppor. 
tunity work to meet the special needs of pupils. In some schools this period js 
placed at 1:00-1:30, in others 3:00-3:30 and in some schools it is staggered 
throughout the day. This period provides a flexibility in the middle grades pro. 
gram which in the words of one teacher can be “A God Send” or “A Waste of 
Time.” Careful planning on the part of teachers and principal as a follow-w 
to the morning home room guidance period can make this time a valuable period 
in each school day for individual pupils. Some pupils needing corrective work 
in physical training, tool subjects as reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc., can be 
cared for. Pupils with particular talents or abilities in music, art, literature, etc, 
are given additional opportunities beyond that provided in the regular program 
School assemblies, orchestra practice, etc., can be held at this period withow 
disrupting the regular class schedule of pupils. Some teachers on certain days 
have this period free for their own specific interests and plans. 

In the junior high school the only change is the moving of foreign language 
and civics to the high school level. Lengthening the lunch period accommodate 
pupils to a greater extent than in the past. 

The departmental arrangement in the intermediate grades is somewhat varied 
to provide longer periods. Arithmetic and geography are grouped together in one 
period, when possible, of ninety minutes. The same applies to the language 
arts. A pupil’s weekly schedule in most schools is as follows: Language arts, 
ninety minutes daily, geography and arithmetic, forty-five each, or combined 
into a ninety minute period daily, and the special subjects of art, music, library, 
and health activities, ninety minutes daily. The four hundred and fifty minute 
each week given over to special subjects is divided one hundred and fifty for 
health, art one hundred and twenty (two sixty minute periods), and music ané 
library each ninety minutes (three thirty minute periods). The health period 
of thirty minutes daily replace the outside recess periods, although pupils are 
given a five minute inside recess period at the end of the ninety minute periods 
in the morning and afternoon. The balance of the pupil’s 1650 minute week i 
given over to the daily home room periods of thirty minutes or total of one 
hundred and fifty minutes, and the daily thirty minute period for adjustments 
and opportunities. 

Out of these changes it is hoped a better program in the interest of pupil 
will be forthcoming. Most elementary schools have rooms equipped for the 
special subjects of music, art, library, and health as well as other rooms equippet 
for teaching of the language arts or geography in the middle grades. Auditorium 
are used by home room teachers in carrying out the citizenship training cours 
of the home rooms. Therefore, in conclusion, it may be said that only time wil 
tell if these changes and innovations in the elementary schools and junior hig! 
school of the City Schools, District Twenty, Pueblo, bring forth results to bt 
expected. 
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What’s Happening!! 


* Believing that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of young Americans in 
a democracy should be emphasized as 
well as rights and privileges, the 
James M. Grimes School No. 3, 
Mount Vernon, New York, has pub- 
lished a Citizenship Achievement Test, 
a copy of which was sent to headquar- 
ters by the principal, Mary T. King. 
The questions were prepared by class 
presidents, class teachers and class 
mothers of the P.T.A. of Grimes School. 
Each child was given a copy of this test 
and was asked to take it home and 
answer the questions with the aid of his 
parents. The answers were brought 
back to school on April 28, which was 
the first day of Home and School 
Week. The aim of this test was to 
show each child, as well as his parents, 
where he needs to improve. 

This Citizenship Achievement Test 
is a splendid contribution to the 
school’s part in National Defense. How 
fine it would be if every elementary 
school in these United States could 
carry out a similar piece of work. 


* Eighteen hundred elementary prin- 
cipals attended the recent Conference 
for Elementary School Principals and 
District Superintendents, held at San 
Francisco, April 6-9, 1941. A copy of 
the splendid program was sent to 
headquarters by Helen Heffernan, 
Sacramento. 

During this Conference the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principals’ 
Association honored the National De- 
partment by having a D.E.S.P. break- 
fast at Hotel Whitcomb. Greetings 
were extended from the state and 
national departments, and the various 
activities of the two groups were pre- 
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sented. Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena, so 
ably presented the idea of life mem- 
bership in the Department, that eight 
principals joined this distinct group. 
Sarah L. Young, Oakland, sent to 
headquarters a copy of the very at- 
tractive breakfast program. 


* The Atwater School, Shorewood, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of which Laura 
E. Keller is principal, will again be 
the scene of a Workshop in Elementary 
Education for Experienced Teachers, 
who desire to keep abreast of modern 
trends in education. This clinical lab- 
oratory is probably one of the best 
means of encouraging alert teachers 
to adjust their thinking to a changing 
public psychology—including the new 
concept of Hemisphere Defense. The 
plan is concrete in that the work is 
organized around children in a modern 
elementary school. The work will be 
individual, since each member enrolled 
will have problems to solve arising 
from his own experience and _ profes- 
sional needs, or from his observation of 
children and his contact with modern 
social trends. 

This Workshop is sponsored jointly 
by the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education, Shorewood Public 
Schools, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation. There will be a six weeks’ ses- 
sion as well as an eight weeks’ session, 
June 23 to August 1, 1941, and June 
23 to August 15, 1941, respectively. 


* The third annual report of the Re- 
search Committee of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion was recently sent to headquarters 
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by Fred Schnell, Sheboygan. This 
splendid study pertains to, “The Status 
of Social Studies and Reactions to 
Certification Proposals for Elementary 
School Principals.” The purpose of 
this study was to discover: (1) Why, 
in a recent questionnaire, so many 
principals stated they desired help in 
curriculum construction and supervi- 
sion, (2) The status of the social studies 
in the elementary school, and (3) The 
reactions to raising certification quali- 
fications for elementary school prin- 
cipals. 


* Circular No. 2, March, 1941 of the 
Educational Research Service, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors and Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, presents 
information on various provisions of 
salary schedules for regular classroom 
teachers in 179 school systems of 30,000 
to 100,000 in population, which had 
reported to the Research Division by 
February 1, 1941. Over one-half of the 
271 school systems in the 257 cities of 
this population group are represented. 

Teachers’ salaries and salary sched- 
ules have been a topic of study by the 
Research Division since its organiza- 
tion in 1923. 


* On March 14 a meeting of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of District M, Virginia, was held 
in the parlor of Tyler Hall, Radford 
College. The president, Annie Hancock, 
presided. After a short business session, 
the speaker of the evening, Fred Hels- 
beck, Curriculum Coordinator, dis- 
cussed “Continuity in the Modern 
Education Program.” He stressed the 
need of regular meetings, the stimula- 
tion of being together, and the meaning 
of continuity as ‘a continuous and un- 
interrupted sequence of events” of 


which the school should take the ad. 
vantage to prevent overlapping of 
units, and to eliminate gaps between 
the elementary and high schools, 4 
round table discussion followed. 

A complete report of this meeting 
was sent to headquarters by Mrs. C, 4. 
McClaugherty, Pearisburg, Va. 


* The Leo County, New Mexico, Ele. 
mentary Principals Association, of 
which Mrs. Neva Nelson, Hobbs, js 
president, is doing a splendid piece of 
work. Members devote one afternoon 
each month to visitation of various 
schools in the county. One hour or more 
of the afternoon is given to professional 
growth through discussions of common 
problems. 


* J. D. Williams, for sixteen years 
principal of Avondale School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, is the only principal in 
that city who has a life-time member- 
ship in the Alabama Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Mr. Williams or- 
ganized the first School Improvement 
Association in 1907 at Woodlawn, and 
in 1931 he received his life certificate 
from the Avondale P.T.A. Mr. Williams 
is also a life member of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 


* Headquarters wishes to correct an 
error which appeared in the April issue 
of The National Elementary Principal. 
Credit for writing the skit for the 
Twentieth Anniversary Banquet, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, should have 
gone to the following committee: Fran- 
cis H. Budd, Newark, N. J., Chairman, 
George I. Brinkerhoff, Newark, N. J., 
James R. Floyd, Plainfield, N. J., Al- 
bert L. Hartman, Montclair, N. J., 
Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey City, N. J., 
and Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
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Your Bookshelf 


For a generation textbooks on educational 
psychology have emphasized almost every- 
thing except what the teacher must do. Psy- 
chology in Education by Daniel Starch, Hazel 
M. Stanton, and Wilhelmine Koerth, is dif- 
ferent. It emphasizes both teaching and learn- 
ing, but the problems of learning are looked 
at through the eyes of the teacher and what 
he or she can do about them. The object of 
this book is to bring to the desk of the 
teacher what psychology has to offer to help 
him or her to be a better teacher, Before 
writing this book, the authors interviewed 
more than two hundred educators and psy- 
chologists from the western to the eastern 
seaboard of the United States; observed ac- 
tual school practices, and had the cooperation 
of many administrators and teachers in secur- 
ing reports of concrete teaching and learning 
situations and other valuable materials. 

The publisher of this fine new book is the 
D. Appleton Century Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

* * * 

Have you seen the New World Neighbors 
Series, published by the D. C. Heath Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.? These eight beautifully 
illustrated books, for boys and girls in the 
United States of ages approximately nine to 
fourteen, deal with the life, customs, legends, 
history, and resources of Central and South 
America. They can be used as a_ nucleus 
around which to build a unit of work on 
Central and South America in Social Studies 
Classes, or for Supplementary Reading. They 
will stimulate further study of the geography 
and history of these countries. These books 
have been written by educators, explorers, 
and specialists in inter-American relations. It 
ishoped that children will gain, through these 
books, a truer understanding of our neighbors, 
a better appreciation of their needs, and a 
greater tolerance for different ways of living. 

* * * 


Adaptability Among the Elementary 
Schools of an American City, by George W. 
Ebey, is one of a series of studies of adapt- 
ability of public school systems carried for- 
ward by students of the Advanced School 


of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under the sponsorship of Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort, paralleling studies in 
this field carried on by him under the auspices 
of the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. 

Much has been written about the variation 
in educational opportunity among states and 
local districts caused by financial inequalities. 
Here is a study which examines the variation 
in elementary school practices in an American 
city, the factors responsible for this variation, 
and some of the forces in American life which 
facilitate or retard education change. To per- 
sons interested in elementary education, edu- 
cational administration, and the fascinating 
problem of how change occurs, this study 
should prove illuminating. 

a. = 


The Teacher in the Modern Elementary 
School by Robert Hill Lane is written for 
the teacher. It tells how teachers can meet 
the day-to-day requirements of schedules and 
lessons in a way which will more fully enrich 
the learning and lives of the children in her 
care. It sets up practical procedures which 
are in line with the best aims of the American 
way of life and with the best educational 
philosophy. The emphasis of the book is on 
the daily work in the basal subjects. There 
are chapters on the Social Studies, Nature 
Study and Science, Aesthetic and Practical 
Arts, the Skills and Drills; and there are two 
chapters on the language arts. 

This splendid new volume has been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

x *& 2 


If you would like to have a bibliography 
of the more recent professional books, bul- 
letins, and periodicals which deal with the 
issues and problems in elementary education, 
one may be secured from the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Bibliography on Elementary Educa- 
tion and Related Fields, which has been pre- 
pared by E. T. McSwain, Walter A. Ander- 
son, and Susan V. Brandon, was released in 
April, 1941. 





LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, the Twentieth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, will be ready for distribution 


on September 15, 1941. 


—_—. 
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QUOTATIONS 


From “The Joyous Pretender” by Garnett 


What is God? 


“Something we blame for our being here—something big that people cannot | 
weigh or measure—a long need called God for short.” 


A Child is the book parents keep their thoughts in. 

All real questions have to be asked, but they never get answered. 
When questions don’t get answered, they hunt their own answers. 
It’s not the road you want so much as where it might lead. 

Folks are people with homes—people who are inside, not outside. 


Often you dig down into thoughts that have got stuck in a yesterday a long way 
back. 


A naught can strike ten if the right one is put with it. 


When we come to the place where we think the road is to stop, |'ve decided 
to be on hand to find a corner both of us can turn together. 


We all have our halos, but most of them get fogged over. 


Tin cans look like monuments to a system with a loose screw, but you can look 
on loose screws as a merciful easing up of the system by keeping it from getti 
too tight. 


When something gets to feeling too big inside you, there is ne hing like thinnit 
it out with a word or two. 


Tears make such a wide place to get across. 








